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turbances; whether it is ever accompanied by fever, is, however, a mooted 
question. Rose says never, even in the worst cases, while Dollken 
asserts that some elevation of temperature is never lacking. Most writers, 
however, are inclined to ascribe temperature elevation to the frequent 
affections of the respiratory and digestive tracts (Bonhoffer, Ziehen) ; but 
Alzheimer refers to analogous conditions of delirium in which fever must 
be of cerebral origin. 

The “febrile alcoholic delirium” described by Magnan and Lasegue 
does exist, in Alzheimer’s experience; three instances were met with 
among 160 delirium cases at the Frankfort Asylum. The patients were 
strong men, between thirty and forty, and were whisky drinkers; the 
symptoms were great restlessness, occupation-delirium, lively hallucina¬ 
tions of sight, unorientation in space, active, coarse tremor and profuse 
sweating. In each case, some hours after the onset of the delirium, a 
severe epileptiform convulsion occurred, after which the temperature was 
39.4 degrees, 39.6 degrees, 40 degrees in the respective cases. All were 
fatal in a few hours (five, eight, fourteen from the onset) ; and in two, 
section was made; but no cause for the fever was discovered. Alzheimer 
concludes that it was cerebral, analogous to that of status epilepticus, 
paresis and brain-syphilis. He describes some rather common microscopic 
changes in the central nervous system. 

3. Gaupp on “Depression —A psychologic dissertation. 

Pickett (Philadelphia.) 

REVUE DE PSYCHIATRIE ET DE PSYCHOLOGIE EXPERIMENTAL^ 

(March, 1904.) 

1. The Vicious Insane. Colin. 

2. Experimental Researches on Death in a Case of Hemiplegia. Vas- 

chide and Vurpas. 

3. Influence of the Emotions on Language. Pieron. 

4. Graphic Tracings. J. M. Lahy. 

1. Vicious Insane. —By the vicious insane the author does not mean 
those that are criminals, but rather that class, a few of which can be 
found in every large asylum, who have vicious tendencies and whose acts 
are constantly disturbing to the general hospital discipline. Persons, in 
other words, of such tendencies that they cannot be properly cared for in 
wards constructed and managed for the care of the insane. He advocates 
the construction of small cottages for thirty to forty patients, somewhat 
upon the prison style, where these individuals can work under observation 
and comparatively isolated, only two working together, containing small 
dormitories and single cells for the unruly or specially disturbed. 

2. Death in Hemiplegia. — The psycho-physiology of death is sur¬ 
rounded by many obscurities and has never been rigorously studied by the 
experimental method. The authors present their studies of a case of 
hemiplegia. These studies are physiological solely, and their presentation 
is preceeded by an account of the autopsy findings. Briefly, these were 
cerebral softening, pneumonia and endocarditis. The principal facts of 
interest observed just preceeding death were trembling on the non- 
paralyzed side, but its absence on the paralyzed side and the complete 
cessation of this tremor before death seemed to indicate the death by stages 
of the central nervous system. The disappearance of the capillary pulse 
on the hemiplegic side before the other side, which was probably due to 
more ready fatigue and death, due to the fact that they had so long been 
cut off from the centers. The persistence of the heart beat of the cessation 
of respiration. 

3. Influence of the Emotions on Language. —Calls attention to the 
difference in tone, rhythm and the choice of words taused \y “motions. 
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Love produces a tendency to regular rhythm, even to chanting. Anger 
chooses brief, staccato rhythms. 

4. Graphic Tracings .—The great advantage of the graphic method is 
that by it errors of the senses are avoided. In order, however, that ob¬ 
servations may become of the greatest value by comparison with others 
they should be registered by a uniform method, and above all the different 
curves should receive a mathematical interpretation. 

(April, 1904.) 

1. Note Relative to Dementia Praecox. Regis. 

1. Dementia Prcecox .—This article is an extract from the author’s 
Precis dc Psychiatrie, and contains his opinions as to the proper classifica¬ 
tion of dementia praecox. He believes that dementia praecox is not an 
entity but a mode termination of acute confusion, and might be properly 
called chronic mental confusion. His reasons for so believing are: first, 
that all the cases of dementia praecox he has followed have begun with 
acute confusion, often hallucinatory; second, that given an acute con- 
fusional onset the termination in dementia praecox cannot be foreseen any 
better than the fortunate or unfortunate termination of acute mania or 
melancholia, and, third, cases of acute post-infectious confusion that do not 
get well terminate in a dementia analogous to dementia praecox. Thus he 
trys to point out that among all of the secondary dementias, that which 
follows a state of confusion represents above all the dementia praecox of 
Kraepelin. White. 


MISCELLANY 

Criminal Types. G. C. Speranza (American Law Register, March, 1904). 

Gino C. Speranza in this paper endeavors to apply Sergi’s theory of 
the survival of the weakest to the born criminal, and to explain thereby 
the persistence of the criminal type. He sets out with the fact of common 
observation that the physically weak often outlive the physically strong, 
for “while the latter struggle, the former submit.” From his very con¬ 
ception the individual is at war with numberless forces that tend to de¬ 
stroy him.” Complete adaptation to the environments means health. 
But there is also an imperfect adaptation which gives us a surviving 
weakling, such as the neurasthenic. “It is not only those that offer the 
greatest resistance to the change of environment who survive, but also 
some few of those who offer the least resistance.” Passing from physical 
to moral and social phenomena, the same rule applies. The parasite 
and criminal degenerate are not the fittest, yet they survive. They survive 
not by reason of their strength, but because they submit to what are to 
them abnormal conditions. It is because of such imperfect adaptation 
that the criminal is apt to break the rules of the body social. Heredity 
alone cannot explain the vitality of the socially unfittest. The impulse 
of Nature would, if anything, tend toward health. And the procreation 
of degenerate children defeats itself. How, then, do we account for the 
persistence of the criminal type? Social conditions will not explain it, 
as improvement in such social conditions does not seem to decrease but 
only to modify. The author finds the cause in the adherence to unscien¬ 
tific penologic principles, and to mistaken altruism. He insists on the 
necessity of a more scientific classification between merely bad or mistaken 
men and criminal men. The test of the latter is the “lack of response to 
reformative influences,” and it matters little whether the offense is great 
or small, its repetition is the test of criminality. Criminals of this class 
are comparatively few; the largest number of those classed as criminals 
are not such. The true altruism is to help the latter; the wrong altruism 
is to help the former as part of the same large, deserving class. “To 



